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The choice and arrangement of what the preface calls "mere subject-matter" 
is perhaps the best feature of the book. The most notable feature of the treat- 
ment is the omission throughout the majority of the chapters of the familiar 
algebraic equations. This is, in the opinion of the reviewer, an important stepi 
in the right direction. It must not, however, be assumed that the teaching of 
mechanics without formal equations means less hard work upon the part of either 
teacher or pupil. In fact the contrary is probably true, since the solution of a 
problem by purely arithmetical analysis requires more severe mental labor than 
substitution in a formula. It is to be regretted that the authors did not carry 
out the spirit of this reform to its fullest extent and omit not only the algebraic 
equations but also the scarcely less objectionable verbal equations which have 
replaced them. 

On the whole the book is far better than the promise of its preface. If it is 
not so good from the standpoint of scientific unity as the earlier book by the 
same authors, it is likely to be more teachable, and it is in appearance at least 
far less beset with mathematical difficulties. The style is in most parts clear 
and pleasing. The one objectionable feature in this respect is the large number 
of catch phrases used at the end of paragraphs : for instance, the statement of 
the work principle (p. 36) in the form, "Work out is never greater than work 
in." In no point are the graduates of our high schools weaker than in their 
ability to give clear, intelligible, and reasonably full statements concerning any 
subject under consideration, and to put before them as models such abbreviated 
statements as that quoted seems to be, to say the least, unfortunate. 

The use of the familiar British units instead of the c.g.s. system is to be 
commended as tending - to make the subject appeal more to the everyday experi- 
ences of the pupil. The chapters on electricity are perhaps the most satis- 
factory portion of the book, and are not excelled by any elementary treatment 
of the same topic with which the writer is familiar. The mechanical features of 
the book are excellent, while special mention must be made of the profusion and 
pertinency of the illustrations. 

Altogether the book should be in the hands of every teacher of elementary 
physics, and should take its place as one of the useful, teachable texts. 

A. A. Knowlton 
The University of Utah 



The Care and Training of Children. By Le Grand Kerr. New York: Funk 

& Wagnalls Co., 1910. Pp. xvi+233. $0.75 net. 

The oft-repeated charge that men and women take upon themselves the 
responsibility of the care and training of children without themselves having 
had any training therefor is undoubtedly true. The charge was probably 
never better founded than today. There is no vocation which carries with it 
greater responsibility or is fraught with such potency for good or evil, and yet there 
is none in which there are more untrained persons. Even the idea of seeking 
instruction does not appeal to a very large number. It must ever be a cause 
for amazement that so many children turn out as well as they do, when one 
considers the lack of knowledge of child nature and life which characterizes 
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so many parents. Men will "read up" on the subjects pertaining to new 
vocations or new duties, but the task of training and caring for a developing 
human being is accepted and pursued without much library or other research. 
To those who do wish to know something of the principles which underlie 
the physical and mental life of a child — their child perhaps — Dr. Kerr's book 
should prove of great value and inspiration. Coming to his task with large 
experience, gained in many hospitals and from a large practice as a children's 
physician, with an outlook broader than that of the mere specialist, and possessing 
the pen of a ready writer, he transcribes into language easily understood the 
results of his observation and study. The book is not formidable in size, 
its arrangement of subjects is logical, it is up-to-date in its recommendations, 
and its statements are based on true pedagogical and scientific principles. 
The author proceeds upon the theory that there are general characteristics 
common to all children and that therefore certain broad principles of action 
and conduct in their care may be laid down. He is, however, not oblivious 
to the fact that there are also characteristics and peculiarities which separate 
one child from another. These differences are to be noted even within the 
small circle of the single family. The presence of these peculiarities makes 
necessary the study by the parent of the individual child, and the application 
of the general principles in detail. It has been the defect of many books of 
counsel on this very subject that no notice has been taken of the important 
fact of variation, and the result has been to confuse the minds of parents when 
they found that their particular child seemed to differ from the model presented 
for study by the author. 

The author also lays stress upon the recognition of the physical basis for 
mental and moral development. To the trained teacher this may seem trite, 
and yet it cannot be impressed too strongly on the minds of all who have to 
deal with growing children. That mental development may be brought about 
by muscular activity, that proper nutrition may have a moral value, that 
adenoid growths, defective vision or hearing may render access to the phys- 
ical world difficult and consequently retard the mental progress of the child, 
are not always fully appreciated by parents. The book does not aim to give 
a set of rules for procedure in all cases. It attempts by a general discussion 
of the child's physical welfare, its room, clothing, diet, sleep, its mental 
development and moral growth, its associations, reading, and discipline, to 
help solve the individual problem. 

Dr. Kerr's book should have a wide circulation, and it may be without 
hesitation commended for its breadth of view, its wise counsel and suggestion 
in that most delicate and difficult of all tasks, the care and training of the child. 

Charles H. Johnson 
The Albany Orphan Asylum 
Albany, New York 



